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CHILDREN WHO WORK AT NIGHT. 

The Blmple statement of the situation a 
young children in Pennsylvania working a 
ntght presents an argument (or the legislatlT 
prohibition of such employment. 

Throughout Pennsylvania children are ea 
ployed at night in the manufacture of glaae 
woolen yarns, lace, silk and hosiery. In fom 
dries and machine shopB, In dyeing estahliaS 
merits, ship yards, h ridge works, locomotiVi 
works, sugar refinerlps, rag shops, in the dlj 
trict messenger service, as errand boys, as bel 
boys in apartment houses and boteU. In newi 
paper offices, printing and lithographing cA 
flees, in bakeries, in howling alleys and h 
theatres. 

In other employments tlian these, childrei 
wiio nominally do day work, work over timl 
often until nine, ten. eleven and twelTi 
o'clock: but, In speaklrig of night work in thli 
connection, reference ta made only to thoB 
who work on night shifts. 

Night work for young children always hai 
additional dangers to those Incident to theE 
employment by day In industrial and commei 
ciai life. The employment of growing childrs) 
on shifts alternating one week, day work, am 
one week, night work, seriously imperils theij 
moral and physical welfare, since it render 
the formation of any tee\\'a.\ "KaSJAs ^A-^**»'j 
poBslhle at ttie -^ct^ Uto-a q'*- «»- ^^Jt^ct* ^ 
regular ha.blta can mi4 €&wive.-'Q« s»^^«j 



How young the children often ar 

these coaditloDB are Imposed may 

the following analysis of 112 ' 

children who are working on nig 

3 are 9 years old 



Some of these are in measengei 
' boya work on shifts oi 
tricks," as they call them; that Is. 
the boys go on service at seven In 
ing and continue until five in the 
The next week, their day begins atj 
next week at Bine, and so oi 
at night may begin at 6 P. 
seven In the morning, or at T P. | 
until seven In the morning. 
and a boy Is needed, he must v 
As they pay him by the piece lnste| 
week, the manager of the office u 
ere he Is treating him fairly whJ 
him for extra work. With the prea 
the manager cannot be expected M 
1 the little fellow may be offl 
of twelve hours or more. 
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lots of pasEenKcrB. I have been on the dk; 
Bhift, beBinnlng at two o'clock, and «tayea 
on through the night. They would not let 
me olT until the boys came on for tlie day at 
eight o'clock." 



and a hair. For Hix monChH he has arer' 
aged sixty-seven hours per week, part ol 
the time on the Cay shift and part on the 
niglit. In one office the night shiCt lasted 
eleven hours lor seven consecutive ufghts. 
Borne weeks ago he answered a call which 
came to the offlce at one o'clock A. H. It 
took him to WaHhingtoD Street wharf. It 
w&s a message from a passenger on a 
Bteamer to a friend. At one o'clock In the 
morning there are few cars running, and 
Lewis had to walk the entire distance, 
which was ten mllea there and back. 

Anotlier boy working in the lame offlce 
with Lewis averaged sixty- Ave hours a 
week. He has several times worked twenty- 
three consecutive hours. 

Two little fellows of perhaps more moral 
(han physical courage, confessed that they 
did not like night work because the streets 
were so lonely. One little (ellow of eleven 
years worked one night only. "I was sfraid, 
so the company gave me day work," he ex- 

A police officer of over thirty years' 
rlence In San Francisco, keepe a separate 
bum In hlB rogues' gallery for crlmlnala vho 
bave come under his observation and whose 
description shows that they hegan their ca- 
reers as tnesBenger boys or hotel bell boyi 
There are many of them. 



NEWSPAPER OFFICES.— BoTi from Alavi 
reara upward are employed In newflpaper ( 
flees to carry copy from the editorial to tl 
composing rooms, to go to the post ofiloe P 
mall or on other errands. The chief objectit 
to the work Is the bourB, In the ofQcaa of tl 
morning papers, tbe hours for some of tl 
boys are from 2 P. M. until 11 P. M.; tor ot 
ers, from 6 P. M. until 2.30 In the momlDg. 

Max Is fourceeii. He recently worked 
night in one of the newspaper ofllct 
He went on a.t aeven In the evenli 
and left about two In tbe morning. Mi 
gave up the work because ha "couldn't rtei 
more'n four hours. I always wanted to 1 
up and go around," 

Jack, who Is now siKteen yearj old, 
working In a press agency. He reoel 
t3.GD a week, and hia houra are from 
In the evenlnET until 2.30 In th« man 
Jack told about "two little kids" 
flee. "My." he aald, "but they w( 
They went to achool In the day I 
worked at nlgbt," One was <; 
other thirteen. 

SILK FACTORIES.— In manj of 
factories In the eastern part ol the S 
dren work both night and day. In 
tory fully elzty per cent, of the em' 
under sixteen years of age; In anr 
per cent. A resident of South Betb 
"The coal fields offer Ideal locatlc 
throwing plants. You baye plent 
labor, cheap fuel, and the parents 
JectfoD to their children workinr 
tbe eastern section of tbe Sta' 

pmat year, or perhaps two jt 

beoa lees night work. posslbV 



seaaon. It was eatimated In Auguat, 1904. that 
there were not more tban Ave hundred girls 
under sixteen employed at nlgbt in that sec- 
tion. But so far as the question has to do 
with the evil ot night work, it is not a ques- 
tion of numbers. Night worit exposes young 
children to physical and moral dangers too 
eerious to be continued, even where compara 
tively few children are ■concerned. This Is e^- 
petially true where the mills are situated in 
country districts, as some of the glass works 
are in the western part of the State and Bome 
of the tesUIe mills are In the eastern, and 
where the children are drawn from the villages 
within a radius sometimes as great as tour 

CHILDREN IN GLASS HOUSES.— In some 
few glass houses, one gang of children Is em- 
ployed throughout the day and another 
throughout the night; but the general practice 
is to employ the same gang alternate weeks 
on day and night shifts. This applies often to 
very young children. One Investigation, in- 
cluding ST children In glass bouees. showed 
their ages aa follows, nearly two-thirds being 
under fourteen; 

4 of the children were 9 years old 



The night shift Is generally shorter tbax^ 
day ihift. A. \iaMa.\ -e.V^'^. *MX "«> ^^o^- "^ 
the evenlne toIW ^.-ift \»- "Co-'a "ta-^^^^"" 
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other, from five In the evening until threM 
the morning. A day BhiCt corresponds nu 
or less to regular factory hours, ending 
some glass houses an hour or three-quarts 
earlier than in other factories. 

In a glass ho use In Fliiladelphla. i 
night shift begins a.t 6.1E In the evening I 
ends at live in the morning. A boy of twd 
worked on this night shift far three mon(| 

Another boy of twelve and one ot elol 
years worked in the same houae. altema^ 
on the night and day shifta. 

In anotber elnss house in Phlladelph 
a boy af twelve worked on the night sH 
from seven in the evening until five In | 
morning. It was this boy who told how I 
trlerd Thomas lost one of his eyes. He m 
a "carrier-in" and was standing near t 
"knoeker-ofl." when a Hying piece of gl| 
struck him in the eye. ■■Too are likely' 
get burned," Klmer explained, "because i 
hot gathering stick Is near the handle 
the shovel which is used to carry In." i 

In the same s'ass house with Elmer n 
a boy of Ofteen who had never attend 
school, although born In Philadelphia, j 
could neither read nor write. He had faj 
three weeks in the glass house and Iho till 
weeks previously In a stocking mill. Htf 
now at the House of Refuge, having M 
larceny. I 
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In a Philadelphia glaas house, boys b.b youne 
as eight years substitute for their older ttrotbs 
ers, and begin work regiilarly at nine years of, 
age. Children of ten are employed alternately 
on the day and night Bhifte. 

A remarliable Instance oC the employment oC 
children in the glass lactories la found in the 
eastern part of the State: 

Jaroea K, was sent to a reformatory; 
when ho was eleven years old. From ther^ 
he went to work in a glass factory. Hit 
Uved In a house with about forty boya. allj 
of whom were employed In the same elasSi 
house. The hours of the boys varied; they-' 
were from seven o'clock to flva in the day 
time one week, and from E.IS in the eventm- 
to Z.60 In the morning the second week. They 
were given a rest ol an hour and a half 
when on the day shift and a three-quarter- 
hour rest when on the night shirt. Jamea; 
worked there for two winters and two aum- 



Two years ago, when John O. waa (our-, 
teen years o( age, he was sent to work In; 
the glasa factory where Jamea worked. Ha; 
said: "Beverai of ua feilows went there to- 
gether. We were met at the station by Mr. 
S. He Ib the richest man in that town. Ha 
took us to a Imardlng house, where the re- 
(onnatory boys live. Me and the boys who 
went with me got (our doUara a weak anal 
board. The reformatory boya got their 
board and flfty cents a week for spendlnB! 
money. They had nothing to lilck about.; 
They had lots of clothes and could order, 
more whenever they wanted to. The boa^ 
told me. (oo. that I could order all that 
things I wanted out o( tha ■iVats. kw!^ '^ 
would lake V». OMV ol m-S -OM. "^ ».«'^ ■??! 
and a suit ol cYQO^B,a. ^-WiS-a "^ ^ 
night sWlt L apeW X.^« ^^"S »'^'^^ 




itort. Eighteen da 
ae, but I Euess 1 
come out ahead. ] 

[ btt no othtr fell 
long, hut I knew h 
to take care of myself, and every once 
a nblle I would slip out and B«t a 111 
freah air. Other fellows didn't do this, i 
somelimes their strength would e've out, 
that they could not hold the molds tig 
That is the way boys get hurt,— when tl 
can't hold out any longer; but only ( 
boy was burned while I was there." 

A boy Bits between two molds. He ho' 
one molil closed witb one hand and opens t 
other ready for the man who is dipping up 1 
molten glass. The blower gives hia blow pi 
lo a boy to clean: this boy Is the "koocb 
off." The "carrier-ia" is the boy who tal 
the glass from the mold to the annealing 01 
for tempering. 

/' A kindergarten teacher of Bouth ] 
burg found a little fellow who had | 
working alnca he was eight yeara o 
seven years, sitting on a door step witj 
head burled In his haods and fast t 

»Hls clothes as well as his hands 
ered with hums. He lived a long d 
from work. and. too tired and sleepy! 
farther, had dropped down on a frlendM 
step for his rest after the night shf 
closed. He had probably been t 
hours when she found him. 



The same teaohsr tells 
three other boys she knows. 
Kboac fifteen years old and wi 
same fisss houae. One began wi 



the 1 



mately on both day 

There' are not enough bo^e and girls In 
Cbarleroi, Pa., to supply the glctsB houses, bo 
the? are drawn from the Burroundins wUlages 
from one mile to four mllea away. The chil- 
dren muBt leave home by 6.30 or e In the 
morning, !n order to reach the factory by 6.45. 
Some of them walk one way to save car (are. 
The boys who work on the night shifts In 
these factories begin at Ave o'clock in the 
evening and stop at three In the morning, 
some of the little fellows are afraid to go 
home at the end of the night shift and sleep 
in the factorj in warm comers until the day 
shift comes on. 

William Ih b. g1a.BS-houBo uoy In the west- 
ern part o( Pennsylvania, thirteen years ot 
age. He can neither read nor write. He 
does not always go home after hia night 
shift Ih over, but Hl«eps In any sheltered cor- 
ner he can nnd. He is now in a reform 
school, having been arrested for vagranoy. 

I Charles Is a boj- of fourteen, who workeii 

I In a E'asa house, alternating on day and 

I night shirts, for two years. When the boy 

1 was brought befoi-e the court for stealing, 

the Judge realiKRd that he was feeble- 
minded and committed him to an Institution 
tor the care of such children. 

Three of the principal glass houses In the 
PlttBhurg region were visited and revealed th« 
following conditions: Une plant employed 
from ten to twelve hundred Bftc\.Va. <a -w>!4sa>. 
between one aoft V«o VfHitoeA *s'a 'S.t».»'« 
jeara of age and vmiex. 'Slcra.ti* ^^"^ "^^ ' 



ployed In the glais house principally as i 
pers, inspectors and packers, and do not y 
at night. The boys are employed aa "boldll 
mold boys," " carry! ng-in boys," "sticking-^ 
boya," "turning-out boys" and "cleaning-^ 
boys," The wages range from 80 cents I 
tl-20 or fl.35 a day, according to the kind i 
vork and tbe akill. Around one fumol 
twenty boys were seen who appeared to ] 
from 12 to 14 years of age. and around fl 
other furnace thirty boys were seen of abq 
the same age. All boya, aa well as men, a; 
compelled to work at night, and most of ^ 
boys are taken Into tbe Industry before thj 
have even laid the foundation of an Eaglti 
education. , 

Tbe boys employed In the glass Indust 
are principally Slays and ttallana— this actB 
maaufacturing region becoming rapidly flUi 
with foreign population, principally Slal 
Russian Jews, Italians and Poles. i 

Mr. X., the proprietor, seemed to taSTe I 
ratber low regard tor tbe Intellectual abilj 
of the Slav, saying: "Some people seem bO 
to work with their hands and others w^ 
their brains." Ae to compulsory educati 
laws, he said: "Tou must be careful not to | 
too much of a providence to people who ■ 
born for another kind of existence. No le|j 
latlon should be proposed without a good 0^ 
of safety valve. It Is what people do In libel 
that makes anything of value. It Is difficult! 
know the effect of legislation, and you ehofl 
go slow." I 

Aa we pasaad a thirteen-year-old boy c 
lag cUnuieys on a large aslieAUie B'benft\J 
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said: "Look In the faces of some of these | 
boys, and you can see they are not fltted (or 
anythlDg else. English education would do 
them no good." 

It was imposslbl to determine the exact 
number of young boys in this factory, though 
probably from 150 to 280 were IS years of age 
or under. Around two fumacee in one room, 
about 50 boys were counted who appeared from 
13 to 14 years of ag'e. Schedules tn the office 
describe several ot these. One of the foremen 
said there were lOO or more boys of school 
certificate age. One gang of "carrylng-ln" 
boys was watched for some time, until It was 
possible to measure the number and length 
ot their trips, from the glass blower to the 
annealing oven. The distance was 100 feet, 
and 72 round trips were made each hour, malt- 
ing in the eiffht-hour day the entire distance 
traveled 21 4-5 miles. Halt of this distance the 
boys are carrying hot lamp chimneys on an as- 
bestos shovel, to place in the oven. Few of the 
boys, however, have to travel this distance or 
to run In their work, as these were doing. 

In the second plant, a bottle works employ- 
ing about 400 people, among whom 75 are hoys ' 
ot 11! or under, the proprietor said that in 

C- those who granted employment cer- 

tiflcatea did not require that the children 
should be able to read and write in the E!ng- 
liah language, but only that they should be 
able to read and write in their own language. 

The president of one company which oper- 
ates some ten plants, Includtvi.'f. Vso t« \isw»^ 
In Ohio, said that oT ttvo \^^ \.en^\* wMf««H 
In the plant Yiattei oti\v W Me ^* ^'wis* o T 



or under. He saye he does not wleh boys undi^r 
the legal age, and complalne of tlie laznesB of 
justices of the peace In granting employment 
certiflcatea. He eaid he knew that children 
were frequently sent to the factory with cer- 
tificates who were under the required age. but 
he had made every effort possible to detect the 
deception and refuse employment to such. 

The hours ot labor In the factories visited 
are as follows: Day ehlft, 6.30 A. M. to 4.30 P. 
M.. allowing an hour for dinner and a halt 
holiday on Saturday; night shift, 4.30 P. M. 
to 3.15 A. M., allowing 4& ralnutea (or supper, 
from 10 to 10.45 P. M. In the factory of one 
company In Pittsburg, the night work ertenda 
to 5.30 in the morning'. 

In all these factories the wage of glass blow- 
era and of others who do the more skilled la- 
bor, were found to be so high as to Justify the 
opinion that child labor cannot be regarded 
as essential to the comfort ot the people, and. 
If defended, must be defended upon entirely 
different grounds. Glass blowers were found 
earning from S4.S0 to ¥7 a day, and two wer' 
seen whose pay for the preceding week ha 
been {55 each. 

Glass-blowing machinery Is being Introduce 
into these factories, which performs some 
the work formerly done by boys. It see 
probable that the more extensive use of vi 
ous kinds of machinery will still further 
crease the demand for child labor In the ind 
try, though at present both the manufacturt 

Interviewed In C epoke of the j 

cnlty ot getang sufficient child labor to | 
t6« demand. 



The Company In Ohio employa about 

700 people, and among those on night ehift, 
30 were seen whose general size and appear- 
ance would correspond with thoae whose 
names are given below: 

WlUle D was 13 the 29th of last 

March. Is very small, and on alternate 
weeks worlta from «.30 P. M. to 4.M A. M., 



the B 

Willie B- — , who was Interviewed for 

a moment while carryltig hot bottlea. said 
he was 14 In September; that he began work 
at 6.30 that night and would be on duty 
until 4.30 the neit mornine. He Is very 
Hmall. 



A conservative eBtimnte would probably be 
that 60 or 60 boya working at this place are 
under 16. 

At the Bottle Works the hours of 

the night shift are 5 P. M. to 3 A. M. A amaller 
number of boys here seem to he working at 
night, though 12 or 15 were evidently below 
16 years of age. The wages of the boya are 
from S5 cents to tl.lO a day. 

Franols M^ — -. 11 years old December 

4th. has been working a year and a half, 
earning SO cents a day. He has no certin- 



George & — — — . ^'^Q ■wa'a" 
says he has ■mOTV.eA a. ■yco.x 
tiacate. H.O aa.ua'. "^/imt 









Several o( the bays met on the atroet 
In the evening, as the flay ahlft went ott 
duty and the night shift went on, Hpoke 
□r an "examination" having been lield the 
day hefore. I asked them If it was at the 
school, and tbey said, "No. at tlie factory." 

The Glass Co. employes about 350, 

and 100 boys in all. Mr. X saya tiiere 

are about 30 boyE under 16 working tbere, 
and that they find great difficulty in get- 
ting boys enough. The hours of night labor 
are Irom 8 P. M. to 4 A. M., with one hour for 
supper, from 10.30 to 11.30 P. M. 

One little boy, Frank J , who was 

carrying hot table ware, said he was tZ on 
August lEth; that he earned 72 centa a day 
and worked nights every other week. Other 
boys said they were 14. 15, etc. 

Six boys were Interviewed. All Etats.1 
that they were under Ifi. 

There are several glass houses In Wheeling, 
W. Va, In one factory several workmen es- 
tlmated that there are about 200 men and 260 
or 300 boye in the furnace room alone, aside 
from the packing and other departments 
About 40 hoys were seen at work who are ce 
talnly under 15 and apparently from 10 to 
years of age. 

One boy, working, told me ha was 1 
another anid he was 13. One little (elloi 
carrying large beer muga from a presae 
meaaured K inches high, weighed probat 
a) pounds or lesB, and looked not ove 
years old. He had a child's, ana no\ a, tot 
face. lie was too busy to be Interview* 



The hom-s ol work at this factory are trom 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., and In the night (rom 7 
P. M. to 5 A. M., with a change every week. 

The cheaper the class of goods produced, the 
larger the proportion of child lahor, — suggest- 
ing that while it waa often argued that men 
could not do the work usually performed hy 
children, the real cause of child labor In the 
glass Industry is the small wage paid for the 
ktnd of work children perform. This conclu- 
sion is especially conBrmed by the fact that 
in one factory in Newark, O., although the 
ware is of a cheaper graiie, being principally 
beer and mineral water bottles, the company 
has secured men for the Bubordinate positions 
hy being willing to pay men's wages. No place 
waa found in which all work could not have 
been done by those over IG years of age. 

It is recognized that this would cost more, 
but it would a^ect ail manufacturers alike. 
It becomes, therefore, a question of cheapen- 
ing goods or cheapening life. 

In BOme of the factories Investigated the 
introduction of improved machinery strongly 
suggests a general tendency to replace the 
unskilled and child labor by mechanical de- 
vices. A discussion of this tendency with Mr. 

Z., of the Glass Works in Muncle, 

Ind., is extremely Interesting. They are now 
introducing tGO,000 worth o( new machinery. 
This company Is engaged in the manufacture 
of fruit Jars, and all the blowing is done by 
machinery. Carrying machines have also been 
used in this factory, but without mui* ^"it- 
cesB. It waa ttve vta'&^^^^»> •w^wi^ss«- ^w*"^; 
ever, that It wob14 \i% OTi\^ » ft'oa^ ""^'^^'^ "^^ 



tbey bad the right kind of machinery to c&rry 
In bottles. He described a lactory In Toledo 
where nearly everything was done by ma- 
chinery, and they eipected in a very shoit 
time to have it so perfected that it would re- 
quire only a tew men to tend to the machinery 
and heep it in order, and no other employes 
would be necessary. 

In Marion, Ind., Is located the Standard Co- 
operative Glass Co, This is owned by a com- 
pany of glass blowers "who were lormerly em- 
ployes at a glass firm that failed after a dis- 
astrous Are. Having loaned money to the 
finn, the Be glass blowers received the site 
and the ruins of the factory as creditors, and 
have built up the factory and operate it upon 
the co-operative plan. About IBO people are 
employed here, and the report shows only 
Inree "whom one would question as being un- 
der 16." 

The manager said they avoided the small 
boy as much as possible: he needed too much 
watching, and they did not consider him a 
profitable employe. He said he "looked for- 
ward to the time when IG would be the age 
limit for all workers." He explained the In- 
difference of many glass blowers to improve 
child labor legislation in the fact that many 
of them were compelled to enter the factory 
at an early age, and had therefore no per- 
BOnal experience of the value of education. 
It was his opinion that It was the giasa-blow 
who kept the children out of the 
factories. 

Tie moral effects of factory life. espM 
■ of nlgbt ypork and irregular habits, i 



pj-oeented. Many residentB and business men 
in the nelgliborhood of glass tactorlea said 
that the general moral condition of the glas? 
boya Is very bad; that their conversation un 
the EtreetB at night la frequently diaguating 
and indecent The use of tobacco Is universal, 
and at one factory the can was going back an^ 
forth between the aaloon and the factory con- 
Blantly. 

Among a large number of schedules of work- 
ing children obtained In Illinois and Indiana, 
the following may be mentioned as types: 

Andrew K., 14 years old, works In a bot- 
tle factory in Streetor, 111., and at night 
works from 7 In the cveninE to 4,30 In the 
morning. His wage's are 14.20 a weelL HIa 
father and mother look strong and wall, but 
Andrew la pate and looks like a sick child. 
He has a brother !1 years old, wbo la larger 
and Btronser than lie. 

Paul H. iH 13 years old, and worka In a 
gloss house in East St, Louis. His hours 
at night are from 7 P. M, (o B A. M.; hia 
wages. f3 a week. He has been working 
tor two years, and can neither read nor 
write the Enellsh language. The family is 



Paul asserts tha,t he la IB years of age, 
but his grandfather aaya he Is 13, and he 
certainly did not look more than 13, 

Earl C, IE years old, works in a glass 
houee in Terre Haute, Ind., and at night 
works from 6 P. M, to 3 A. M. HlH ni<it(wK. 
when seen, emreaa^a \ietiftV. *» ■^kb.'^-i ^^ 
posed to night. -wotVi B.na. «>& ^^'^^'^*r-^^^ ' 
her boya In 



